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Correspondence 





Average Moonlighter 


Eprror: As a “moonlighter,” I concur with 
some of Edward M. Ryan’s contentions in 
his May 17 article about moonlighting, and 
with the letters of William J. Ruotolo and 
B. Diroff (6/14). 

But, may I ask, how can a magazine 
as important as yours publish such an ar- 
ticle without checking the facts first? 

Were you not struck by the contention 
that Mr. Ryan’s “George” makes $9,100 a 
year ($175 a week)? Is that the average? 
Based on what statistics? 

Would it not be more accurate to put 
George’s average at $85 per week, accord- 
ing to the findings of the New York Times’ 
economic analyst a few months ago? 

While one is inclined to concur with Mr. 
Ryan’s moral view of the problem, it must 
be pointed that his figures appear to be 
grossly mistaken. Nicota Carucct 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

[Mr. Ryan did not offer George’s case as 
“average, but as “an actual incident I 
came across recently.” George was a “con- 
struction man” and his income, “when he 
wes working regularly,” was $175 a week. 
After telling George’s story, Mr. Ryan add- 
ed that such cases “are happening day after 
day.” That would seem to be a fair conclu- 
sion, if even relatively well-paid workers 
like George have to go moonlighting. Ev. | 


Texas to Toronto 


Eprror: It was most pleasing to see the 
recognition given to the Basilian Fathers 
by J. E. Belliveau in his article (Am. 6/21 ) 
on the Church in Canada. 

ArtrHur F. Laurtan 
Bellaire, Texas 


For Liberty and Charity 


Epiror: You published a letter from me in 
your April 20 issue criticizing some of your 
editorial stands (e.g., on Father Halton 
at Princeton), but praising your forthright- 
ness and your stimulating presentation of 
your views. Since then I have received let- 
ters from several good people who, while 
agreeing with me that your editorial poli- 
cies should be criticized, took me to task 
to some extent for my words of praise of 
your magazine. 

What was disturbing, however, was a 
certain attitude which seemed to pervade 
some of the letters. I have encountered it 
quite often among our Catholic people. 
It is the idea that because one is a Catholic, 
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he must automatically accept a certain uni- 
formity of outlook and opinion on almost 
every conceivable subject. 

To intimate that a person who questions 
a particular application by some “Catholic 
liberals” of papal social teachings is not a 
bona-fide Catholic; or, on the other hand, 
to question the orthodoxy of one who does 
not believe in the present form of govern- 
ment in Spain, is certainly a breach of 
charity, as far as I am concerned. The words 
of St. Augustine to the effect that liberty is 
allowed in doubtful matters is as true today 
as it was in the fifth century. 

RAYMOND JOYCE 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Voice of Experience 


Eprror: Judging from the divergent views 
of Richard Ryan and Edward A. Connell in 
“Are the ‘groupists’ running away with us?” 
(Am. 6/21), I infer that Mr. Ryan is the 
less immediately faced with the problems 
of retirement. Since I am over 65, I agree 
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most heartily with Mr. Connell. Most 
definitely, we cannot “create in our society 
hard and fast divisions based solely on 
chronology.” There is no tyranny so crush- 
ing as the imposition of equal standards— 
of diversion, occupation or what have you— 
on unequal people. And not all people of 
65 and over share the same interests, objec- 
tives or capacities. 

Some of them, even though their physical 
powers are impaired by age or ill health, 
have seasoned, active minds that could 
contribute much to the community, and 
long for an opportunity to do so. But unless 
they have been prominent in the commun- 
ity, they seldom are wanted. Why don’t the 
directors of activities for the aged find and 
advertise projects in which these older 
people could help? They need to be needed, 
to exercise their powers and associate with 
people of similar interests. Surely there are 
plenty of community needs they could 
serve. 

This is not “sour grapes,” even though 
the writer was unwanted even for volun- 
teer work in a number of organizations— 
and without a tryout. I have found a neces- 
sary work no one else was doing, and am 
finding fulfilment in doing it READER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Current Comment 





A Look Back at Caracas 


Even Venezuelans were surprised at 
the violence of the demonstrations 
against Vice President Nixon during his 
recent visit to Caracas. Angry accusa- 
tions were tossed about—at “students,” 
“disgruntled nationalists” and “Com- 
munists.” Who was responsible? 

A month has passed and Caraquefios 
have had time to reflect. The Jesuit 
monthly Sic, of Caracas (Apartado 
628), concludes in its June issue that a 
Communist group masterminded the 
riots of June 13. What is worse, Sic 
charges, someone is today preventing 
exposure of the facts. 

Why has there been no investigation 
of the “Molotov cocktails and the Com- 
munist leaflets found in a house in the 
parish of San José”? Who organized the 
painting of “Down with Nixon” posters 
and worked out the riot plan “in a high 
school that everyone knows”? Finally, 
how is it that phone calls “from the 
Ministry of the Interior” came to the 
newspapers, forbidding them to men- 
tion these disclosures—and that now ihe 
Ministry denies any knowledge of the 
calls? 

“We conclude with apprehension,” 
writes Sic, “that the Communist party 
is so strong here that it silences the press 
and paralyzes the police and the courts.” 

There had been feelings of resent- 
ment against the United States, the 
editorial admits, but after the outburst 
Venezuela was overwhelmed by a sense 
of national shame. The one who came 
off best was Mr. Nixon, whose “calm 
and aplomb during the attack . . . and 
whose statements back in the United 
States reveal the ‘hombre culto’ and the 
“gran sefior’.” 


Canadian Currents 


The favorite sport of Canadian 
Finance Minister Donald Fleming is 
swimming. And right now Mr. Fleming 
is swimming against a financial under- 
tow of $648 million—the deficit an- 
nounced in his first budget and the big- 
gest one in Canada’s peacetime history. 

Mr. Fleming notes strong adverse 
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tides running against the Canadian 
economy. One of the strongest is the 
chronic imbalance of trade with the 
United States (about a billion dollars 
annually). To diminish this, Canada 
will try to cut a bigger slice of her trade 
cake in the British market. Here the 
Government faces a delicate dilemma. 
For the British free-trade proposal prof- 
fers Canada such a big slice of British 
trade that the domestic market would 
likely be surfeited. The Canadian tex- 
tile industry is a case in point. It is so 
weakened right now from its bout with 
British competition that the Finance 
Minister has prescribed an emergency 
dose of higher tariffs against British 
cloth imports. 

The most publicized of the minor tax 
reductions in the budget was the repeal 
of the tax on advertising in Canadian 
editions of non-Canadian periodicals 
(e.g., Time, Reader's Digest). Some 
Canadian publishers warned that lack 
of this advertising “tariff” would stimu- 
late more U. S. magazines to publish 
Canadian editions. Many other Canadi- 
ans say the real need is not government 
protection but more competent weekly 
reviews in English-speaking Canada 
(comparable to Relations in Quebec 
Province). They add that if these pub- 
lishers gave more attention to a distinc- 
tively Canadian editorial content and 
less to government helps they would 
have less to fear from U. S. competition. 


Canada and the Vatican 


One of the qualities that Canadians 
admire in Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker is his courage in articulating fresh 
policies. Many Canadians think their 
leader has a splendid opportunity at 
present to display his refreshing inde- 
pendence at the international level. 

Canada, with diplomatic representa- 
tion in about fifty lands, has none at the 
Vatican. There, the English Ambassa- 
dor looks after the interests of the sov- 
ereign state of Canada. 

An influential Canadian Anglican, 
John Bassett, publisher of the Toronto 
Telegram, now urges that this anomaly 
be ended and that Canada join the over 





40 countries accredited to the Holy See 
(preferably, says Mr. Bassett, before 
the United States does so). 

This proposal has evoked the usual 
spate of objections. Nevertheless, it is 
increasingly clear to Canadians of all 
denominations that these objections, 
though vocal, are not very widespread. 
Certainly they seem more emotional 
than logical. Official recognition of 
Catholicism is no more in question here 
than is official recognition of atheism by 
the Canadian representative in Moscow. 
And to argue that this appointment must 
be balanced by another to the See of 
Canterbury is simply to miss the point 
that the Pope is a sovereign in interna- 
tional law. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is not, nor does he claim to be. 

Today the Holy See is recognized 
as a most knowledgeable, vigorous and 
determined proponent of peace. Many 
Canadians believe that Canada should 
be represented there by a Canadian. 
They think that further delay will en- 
hance neither their country’s prestige 
abroad, the cause of world peace nor 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s reputation for cour- 
ageous statesmanship. 


Britain’s Plan for Cyprus 


The British Crown Colony of Cyprus 
has been a thorn in Nato’s flank for 
four long years. With an eye to even- 
tual union with Greece, the Greek ma- 
jority on the eastern Mediterranean 
island has demanded independence. 
The Turkish minority has countered 
with equally adamant demands for par- 
tition between Greeks and Turks. Brit- 
ain has been unwilling to surrender 
Cyprus because it is her last military 
bastion in the Middle East area. On 
June 19 the British proposed what ap- 
peared to be a last-ditch plan to end the 
three-way strife on the island. 

The British proposal is an ingenious 
effort to satisfy all parties to the dispute. 
It recognizes the right of Greece and 
Turkey to share in the sovereignty of 
Cyprus. Athens and Ankara would ap- 
point members to a Cyprus council to 
run the island’s internal affairs. In com- 
munal matters the Greek and Turkish 
communities would each have their 
own legislature. Moreover, in addition 
to retaining British nationality, Cypri- 
otes could hold Greek or Turkish citi- 
zenship as well. But Greece immediate- 
ly rejected the plan as “unacceptable.” 
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Turkey at least left the door open by 
describing it as “negotiable.” 

The tragedy of the Cyprus dispute 
lies in the fact that it has become a 
wedge splitting three Nato allies. The 
island itself has been described as the 
hinge of the North Atlantic and Middle 
East defense systems. Failing Greek or 
Turkish acceptance of the British pro- 
posal, the time may be at hand for the 
Nato powers to intervene. 


Letters to Newlyweds 


Honeymoons do not guarantee happy 
marriages. Some postmarital guidance 
can be a great help and modern mar- 
riage experts are all for it, but it is hard- 
ly a new idea. As far back as the fourth 
century, a wise bishop came up with the 
same thought. St. John Chrysostom (c. 
347-407) suggested an early “budget 
conference” between the newlyweds as 
a way of by-passing certain pitfalls. You 
may read his common-sense views in an 
amusing and instructive article by Fr. 
John LaFarge, in “Advice to Byzantine 
Brides” (AM., 6/14/41, pp. 271-2). 

A modern counterpart of St. John’s 
wisdom is provided by the letters to 
newlyweds sent out by the Philadelphia 
Archdiocesan Family Life Bureau (Rev. 
James R. Cummiskey, director, St. 
Laurence Rectory, 30 St. Laurence 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa.). Every other 
month for a year, the young couple gets 
a four-page chat reminding them of the 
ideals they had when they stood at the 
altar; suggesting remedies for spats and 
misunderstandings; hinting at how to 
handle money and in-laws—in a word, 
recalling to the young homemakers the 
glory of the great sacrament; telling 
them, in the phrase of St. John, that 
“every family is a little church.” 


Victory in Kerala 


Catholics in India are L ning to 
breathe more easily. In the v.. -e of the 
Supreme Court’s findings on the consti- 
tutionality of Kerala State’s controver- 
sial education bill (Am., 6/14, p. 323), 
informed opinion throughout India has 
it that President Rajendra Prasad will 
reject the proposed legislation in its 
entirety. 

Passed last year by the Communist- 
controlled legislature of Kerala, the bill 
was nothing more than a thinly dis- 
Zuised attempt to take over private 
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schools. The Catholic educational sys- 
tem in Kerala, perhaps in all India, was 
at stake. 

Article 201 of the Indian Constitution 
gives the President the power to reject 
any State legislation found to conflict 
with the fundamental law of the land. 
According to an NC release datelined 
Trivandrum, reports that President 
Prasad will exercise his prerogative are 
more than mere press rumor. The sto- 
ries have originated from New Delhi 
and have followed closely upon the re- 
turn of Prime Minister Nehru from his 
vacation in the hills. Deepika, Kerala’s 
Catholic daily, is already speaking of “a 
great victory for Kerala democracy.” 


. . . New Threat in Ceylon 


Meanwhile the Church is facing a 
new threat in Ceylon, where a similar 
move to nationalize private schools is 
gathering momentum. Pressed by the 
Buddhist Advisory Council and the 
Buddhist Congress, both able to exert 
strong influence on Ceylon’s ruling 
party, the movement aims at nationaliz- 
ing all private schools which draw more 
than 50 per cent of their students from 
religions other than that of those who 
conduct the school. 

In effect such legislation would penal- 
ize the efficiency of the Catholic private 
school system. So popular are Ceylon’s 
mission schools among non-Catholics 
that Catholics are a minority in most. 
With Archbishop Thomas B. Cooray of 
Colombo, we pray that reason will pre- 
vail in Ceylon as it appears to have tri- 
umphed in India. 


Honors Better Rejected 


Two U. S. scientists have been 
awarded by the Soviet Union what one 
uf the winners calls “an honorary de- 
gree... . You get a letter of notification 
and a yearbook,” he remarked, “and 
that’s all you hear about it.” This was 
the reaction of Dr. Detlev W. Bronk 
on being elected to the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. He is president of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search and is serving his third four-year 
term as president of the U. S. National 
Academy of Sciences. He is also one of 
President Eisenhower’s top scientific 
advisors. 

The other winner, elected to the same 
academy, is Dr. Linus C. Pauling, 


Nobel prize winner for chemistry in 
1954 and currently in the news for out- 
spoken hostility to nuclear testing. He 
has been a controversial political figure 
for years, having been refused a pass- 
port by the State Department in 1952 
for suspected Communist leanings. 

It is claimed that these Soviet scien- 
tific honors do not have the political 
overtones that attached to the “peace 
prizes” the USSR used to accord to for- 
eign scientists. Their aim, it is stated, 
is simply to cement relations between 
scientists of the free and Communist 
worlds. 

But it is impossible in today’s world 
position simply and naively to ignore 
political implications. Hungary’s ex- 
Premier Nagy was executed around 
June 17; four days later these scientists 
were “honored” by the same Kremlin 
that had sanctioned, if it did not com- 
mand, that travesty of justice. 

Drs. Bronk and Pauling would have 
respected the free world’s sense of de- 
cency if they had publicly refused such 
“honorary degrees” from this sanguin- 
ary source, 


When Sailors Fight 


From time immemorial—or anyway 
for a long time—ships departing on their 
maiden voyage have sailed down the 
harbor with an escort of clamorous tug- 
boats and with signal flags gaily flying 
from stem to stern. 

Not in such wise did the 18,100-ton 
Atlantic—the first U. S. all-tourist ship 
on the North Atlantic run—leave its pier 
in Brooklyn on June 11 and cautiously 
feel its way down the East River and 
out into the Lower Bay. She flew only 
the required ensigns signaling that she 
was a U. S. ship carrying mail. Not a 
single tugboat nudged her on the way. 

Behind this sad, lackluster departure 
of the Atlantic lies one of the bitterest 
jurisdictional fights in the recent history 
of U. S. labor. Even before their merg- 
er, the AFIC and CIO had striven to 
eliminate jurisdictional conflicts. Since 
the merger they have intensified their 
efforts—not without considerable suc- 
cess. But the fight between the Seafar- 
ers International Union and the Na- 
tional Maritime Union has defied all 
attempts, including the personal media- 
tion of AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, to settle it. The Atlantic sailed 
desolately to sea because the NMU ac- 
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cused its owners of a “sweetheart” deal 
with the SIU and dispatched two pick- 
ets to patrol its Brookiyn pier. 

Where the justice in this scandalous 
dispute lies we do not know. We know 
only this: the dispute is a disgrace and 
the leaders of the two unions have dem- 
onstrated their inability to settle it. They 
ought, therefore, step aside and put the 
case in the hands of a skilled arbitrator. 
This renunciation they owe to the 
shipping industry, as well as to the 
members of their unions. 


Anniversary of FLSA 


Thirty-five years ago last April the 
Supreme Court, striking down a District 
of Columbia statute fixing minimum 
wages for women, held that such laws 


—Decision at Little Rock 


were an unreasonable restriction on 
freedom of contract. The restriction was 
unreasonable, wrote Justice George 
Sutherland, because the minimum wage 
was fixed, not in proportion to the “val- 
ue of the service rendered,” but in view 
of “the extraneous circumstance that 
the employe needs to get a prescribed 
sum of money to insure . . . subsistence, 
health and morals.” 

This disedifying chapter in our his- 
tory came to mind last week as the na- 
tion commemorated the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Fair Labor Standards (Wage 
and Hour) Act. Though there is still 
some opposition to minimum-wage 
laws, no one contends any longer that 
the moral aspects of the work contract 
are of no concern to public authority. 
For this progress in social thinking (and 





in constitutional law) we can all be 
grateful. 

Originally, FLSA set the minimum 
wage at 25 cents an hour and stipu- 
lated that employers pay time-and-one- 
half for all hours worked in a week be- 
vond 44, The present minimum is $1 
an hour, and overtime now begins after 
40 hours. When the minimum was 
raised from 75 cents to a dollar in 1955, 
about 2 million workers received a pay 
increase, which is some indication of 
the persisting need of this humane legis- 
lation. Indeed, in our rejoicing on this 
anniversary we might salutarily recall 
that FLSA covers only workers engaged 
in interstate commerce—and not all of 
them, either—and that State laws in this 
field are for the most part deplorably 
inadequate. 














5 hag June 21 decision of Federal Judge Harry 
J. Lemley, suspending integration in Little 
Rock’s Central High School until 1961, was 
clothed in the language of judicial prudence. In 
reality, it laid the fuse for further outbursts of 
racial hatred and disorder. The decision will of 
course be appealed, going in October to the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis. 
But Judge Lemley’s subsequent refusal on June 
23 of the NAACP’s petition for a stay of execu- 
tion pending the court action in St. Louis leaves 
the door wide open for agitators and irrespon- 
sibles in the interim. 

America for April 5, 1958 (p. 2) cited the 
opinion of Virgil T. Seaberry (qu.ted in South- 
ern School News for March), president of the 
State Bar of Texas, on the Little Rock affair. He 
asserted that if at the beginning of the trouble 
“a half-dozen patriotic, level-headed and com- 
mon sense-policemen had been dispatched to 
the scene,” Little Rock “could have been spared 
at least a part of the aftermath that may still 
exist.” We remarked that because such measures 
were not taken at the very beginning, irrespon- 
sible elements are now entrenched. 

Judge Lemley’s decision has added triumph to 
this entrenchment. No wonder that Arkansas’s 
Governor Orval Faubus is “most gratified”; that 
Virgil T. Blossom, Little Rock’s Superintendent 
of Schools (whose organization urged the de- 
cision upon Judge Lemley) is “pleased”; that 
leaders in the White Citizens Councils are de- 
lighted. On the other hand, Southerners who 
have the true interests of the South at heart are 
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apprehensive, like Harry S$. Ashmore, editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, who says, “The basic prob- 
lem remains to be solved and still is with us.” 
Judge Lemley bases his opinion on the “deep- 
seated popular opposition” to any interference 
with the South’s age-old “pattern of life.” Neither 
his action nor his words indicate any readiness 
to condemn reckless opposition to inevitable 


- changes; they serve rather to endorse the dema- 


gogic machinery by which an unscrupulous and 
well-financed minority plays on popular hatred 
and fear. The cordial assistance offered by the 
Governor and his entourage to these supposedly 
natural explosions of popular sentiment uncom- 
fortably resemble those “spontaneous outbursts 
of popular resentment” recently staged against 
the Danish and West German embassies in Mos- 
cow. 

Neither the language used by the judge nor 
the congratulations that have greeted it give 
grounds for hope that the proposed two-and-a- 
half-year delay will bring warring elements in 
the community closer together. On the contrary, 
the delay offers Governor Faubus and his asso- 
ciates new opportunities to defy the country’s 
laws and basic human rights. 

When four eminent Negro leaders conferred 
on June 24 with President Eisenhower, they 
stated, in summing up their recommendations. 
that “tension between citizens in our country and 
the anxieties of citizens themselves will be eased 
and eventually erased if a clear national policy 
and program of implementation are established 
by the Chief Executive of the Nation.” Before 
the sands are quite run out, the President has the 
precious opportunity to summon the best minds 
and formulate just such a policy. Joun LaFarce 
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Washington Front 





Where Will the Money Go? 


I yoU ARE a Government worker and the President 
has just signed into law a bill giving you a 10-per- 
cent increase in salary, retroactive to January of this 
year, what will you do with the six-month windfall? 
Congress recently passed three bills raising salaries for 
postal workers, the military and the “classifieds,” which 
is Washington jargon for civil-service workers. In pro- 
portion to their CS class, from 1 to 18, the retroactive 
windfall will be from $200 to $650, and area merchants 
were rubbing their hands in anticipation of the $150 
million to come. They may be surprised. 

A spot check of the happy beneficiaries of Uncle 
Sam’s largesse showed three ways the money will go. 
Some will put it into savings; many will pay their debts 
—mortgage, installments and the like; some will buy 
that new suit or dress, or a rug, or some furniture; and, 
of course, taxes will take a bite, too. The finance com- 
panies will be the greatest sufferers, with fewer debtors 
to collect on or to repossess from. 

Not all of Washington will benefit. We have very 
many really poor people here. There has been the usual 
exodus of taxpayers to the suburbs, and into their places 
have flowed poor whites and Negroes from back coun- 
try in the South. These become, not taxpayers, but tax 
burdens. The only taxes they pay are on the scanty food 


Underscorings 


that surveys in the schools show these families can 
afford. 

The new budget for the District, approved by the 
President’s Budget Bureau, was $215.4 million. The 
House cut this to $203.2 million. Slum clearance, heaith 
services, low-income housing and the schools are the 
principal victims. The principal villain, as I think | 
have said here once or twice at least, is the Congress. 
Our rulers in the Capitol authorized, and the President 
signed into law, a $32-million annual Federal payment. 
The House flouted this solemn obligation and cut the 
figure to $20 million. Even the higher figure is a gro- 
tesque amount for all the Federal Government gets tax- 
free. Moreover, the Government occupies about 40 per 
cent of the taxable property, also tax-free, at the ex- 
pense of private taxpayers, who are mostly the Govern- 
ment’s own employes, when they are employed at all. 

Rep. Louis C. Rabaut (D., Mich.), chairman of the 
House District appropriations subcommittee, said in an 
interview that Washington should be grateful, for with- 
out the Government it would be but a small village on 
the Potomac. This was an overstatement: it would not 
even exist. No reporter asked him what Detroit would 
be without Ford or General Motors. He also said we 
profit by the big payrolls, and so the Government 
should get favors. No one asked him if the big motor 
companies should get similar favors from the Detroit- 
area taxpayers. 

The fact is that Washington is deteriorating as a 
capital city, and only Congress can save it. 

Witrrip Parsons 


Czarist Georgia. He is Patriarch of 
Cilicia of the Armenians and is the 
spiritual leader of the 200,000 widely 
scattered Armenian rite Catholics. He 





was for many vears professor at the Ar- 
menian Pontifical College in Rome. 





PRIME MINISTER Harold Macmillan 
and other prominent people in Great 
Britain have signed a petition urging 
the establishment of a memorial to the 
late Msgr. Ronald A. Knox. The peti- 
tion states that “it is felt that as Msgr. 
Knox had friends of every denomina- 
tion, the memorial should be intercon- 
fessional.” It has been suggested that 
a suitable memorial would be the en- 
dowment of biblical or classical studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
Msgr. Knox was a fellow before his 
conversion in 1917 and an honorary fel- 
low from 1941 until his death in 1957. 


b> A SURVEY reported on at the recent 
meeting of the Catholic Broadcasters 
Association in Chicago showed that of 
79 dioceses in the country that answered 
the questionnaire, 44 were engaged in 
some kind of television activity. A total 
of 108 separate programs was reported, 
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about two-thirds of them being on pub- 
lic-service time, which the stations pro- 
vide gratis. The others were paid for by 
the dioceses or, in a few cases, by spon- 
sors. The survey was conducted by Rev. 
Hugh M. Beahan, director of radio and 
TV for the Diocese of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


p> THE FIRST Japanese colonists came 
to Brazil fifty years ago, on June 8, 1908. 
Of 400,000 now living there, 250,000 
are Catholics. The Jesuits and Franc‘s- 
cans run secondary schools for them. 


p> IN SUCCESSION to the late Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, the Holy Father has 
named Gregory Peter XV Cardinal Ag- 
agianian, 62, to be pro-Prefect of the 
Propaganda Congregation in Rome. 
Cardinal Agagianian (the name is pro- 
nounced as though it were ah-gah- 
jahn-yan) was born in what was then 


B> MISSIONARIES AND LAYMEN 
desirous of briefing themselves on the 
cultures of foreign peoples will follow 
courses at the sixth annual Institute of 
Mission Studies to be conducted at 
Fordham University in New York City, 
July 7-Aug. 14. Areas of special concen- 
tration include Japan, the Philippines 
and Latin America. 


pTHE SODALITY CONGRESS of 
the Lay Apostolate, a week-long con- 
vention for mature sodalists and mem- 
bers of other lay apostolate groups, will 
be held in New York City, Sept. 1-5. 
This meeting replaces the former Col- 
lege Summer School of Catholic Action 
sponsored by the Queen’s Work of St. 
Louis. Sponsor of the congress is Rev. 
Francis K. Drolet, S.J., Regional Di- 
rector of Sodalities, 39 East 83rd St., 
New York 58, N. Y. C2k: 
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Editorials 








Nagy and Communist Bad Faith 


pad THE MOST URGENT considerations of power poli- 
tics could have led the Kremlin to decree execution 
for Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter. The Communists 
were fully aware that such a severe penalty would 
shock world opinion and damage the prestige of the 
Soviet world. The secrecy of the trials and the scant off- 
cial information available after the event are a measure 
of Moscow’s fear of public reaction. To revive at this 
late date memories of the 1956 October Revolution, the 
Kremlin leaders must have been forced by serious pres- 
sures, the nature of which we still cannot fathom. 

Most observers see the surprise verdict as presaging 
a return to Stalinism; others see it as a desperate, last- 
minute warning to Tito or any satellite Communists 
toying with ideas of national communism; others see in 
it a concession by Khrushchev to the Stalinist faction, 
in a bid to bolster his own power, perhaps shaken by 
failure to make headway against the free world. 

Future events will enlighten us further on the po- 
litical motives of the Nagy-Maleter executions. But the 
world needs no long period of pondering to know its 
own reaction. It is a reaction of horror and disgust. The 
bad faith consummated by that deed is particularly sig- 
nificant. Both Nagy and Maleter were arrested as the 
result of a formal breach of faith on the Soviet side. 
Nagy, who had taken refuge in the Yugoslav legation 
when the Red Army shot its way back into Budapest, 
was lured from his asylum by Kadar’s written pledge of 
safe-conduct. He was promptly seized by the Soviet 
police. 

Maleter, Defense Minister in the Government of 
Premier Nagy, was detained by the Red Army while 


negotiating with the Soviets under a flag of truce. 
Against this beginning of bad faith, the subsequent trial 
and executions were but the dotting of the i's and the 
crossing of the t’s. In this crooked record, world opinion 
finds the proof that Hungary is still occupied by a 
foreign power and ruled by an unrepresentative clique 
of Quislings. 

Some may wonder why so much world sympathy is 
being expended over the fate of two known Commu- 
nists. After all, both Premier Nagy and General Maleter 
were long-time party members. They knew, in joining 
and remaining in the party, the risks they took by their 
deviation. Nevertheless, in the context of the October 
Revolution they were the authentic protesting voice of 
the whole Hungarian nation. In addition, even in their 
personal attitudes in those final days of their freedom, 
they testified as few others could to the failure of com- 
munism as a way of life worthy of mankind. 

So true is this that Nagy, recognizing the claims of 
justice and the wishes of the Hungarian people, decreed 
full civil rehabilitation for Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
during the few bright days of Hungary’s freedom, Oc- 
tober 23 to November 4, 1956. It was Nagy’s misfortune 
that he did not at the same time acknowledge that the 
Cardinal was right on another matter: that you cannot 
trust the Communists. If he had listened to the Cardinal, 
he might be alive today. 

Once again in Hungary the Soviets have used bru- 
tality, terror and bad faith as instruments of policy. In 
their own eyes, no doubt, this is the secret of their 
power. For the free world, it is the worst indictment 
against them. 


Thou Shalt Not Steal 


iy" OF ouR local papers told a story the other day 
about a motorist who went to have a small dent 
removed from a fender. “How much will it cost?” he 
asked the repair man. “That will set you back $22,” re- 
plied the latter. “But I have no insurance,” explained 
the motorist. “Oh, in that case,” replied the repair man, 
“the bill will be $11.” 

That little tale illustrates a disturbing phenomenon 
in American life—the phenomenon of the selective or 
bifurcated conscience. This might be described as a 
conscience which is highly sensitive to the injustice of 
thievery in some circumstances and utterly insensitive 
to it in others. In their man-to-man dealings with their 
neighbors or business associates, some men wouldn't 
cheat or connive for as much as a lead nickel. But the 
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same men, if they happen to be dealing with an insur- 
ance company—not to mention government on all levels 
—proceed as if the Seventh Commandment of God 
didn’t exist. They are out to get whatever the traffic 
will bear. 

How widespread this double standard of morality is 
can only be conjectured. Here in New York we had a 
small revelation of its extent when a report was issued 
recently on the practices of certain lawyers and doctors 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. The report was prepared 
by N. Y. State Supreme Court Justice George A. Ark- 
wright, who was commissioned back in January, 1957 
to investigate ambulance-chasing. With the expert as- 
sistance of a former New York City Corporation 
Counsel, Denis M. Hurley, Judge Arkwright studied 
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3,000 auto-accident cases and interviewed 2,500 wit- 
nesses. His conclusions are truly shocking. 

“We regret exceedingly to be compelled to state,” he 
wrote in his report, “that a sordid picture of unethical, 
unlawful and sometimes criminal practices by certain 
lawyers and persons acting in concert with them has 
been developed.” These practices, he continued, have 
defrauded insurance companies and their policyholders 
of millions of dollars. The judge recommended that 32 
persons—including 10 lawyers, 8 physicians, 3 insurance 
adjusters and 3 auto repair men—be prosecuted for am- 
bulance-chasing. Since the residents of Brooklyn are 
probably no more dishonest than people elsewhere, 
these insurance frauds must, on a national basis, amount 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The Arkwright Report, like similar exposures of 
wrongdoing, may turn out to be no more than a nine- 
days’ wonder. The local district attorney may obtain a 


few convictions. The Brooklyn chapters of the American 
Bar Association and the American Medical Association 
may discipline their erring members. The insurance 
companies may inquire a little more closely into the 
morals of claim adjusters. But this evil, like petty graft 
—and some not so petty—in politics, in business, in labor 
and the professions will not be eliminated until people 
stop accommodating God’s law to their personal in- 
terests and desires. This means, alas, that it will never 
be eliminated entirely. Nevertheless, if honest men will 
bravely take a stand against patterns of corner-cutting 
morality and resolutely refuse to compromise with their 
consciences, the evil can be restricted to tolerable pro- 
portions. Our pulpits can help by insisting more often 
and more sternly perhaps than they do that stealing is 
always and everywhere a sin, no matter who the un- 
tortunate victim happens to be. The Seventh Com- 
mandment cannot be read in any other way. 


How It Feels to Be Fifty 


Some Is a special kind of feeling that gets into your 
bones as you edge toward the age of fifty. We know, 
because the present staff of America, taken as a col- 
lectivity, has gone through the process. Last week, 
when we averaged out our individual ages, we found 
ourselves to be exactly 51.9 years old. Therefore, as our 
Review approaches its fiftieth birthday in April, 1959, 
we know what it has to prepare for. 

For one thing, one anticipates on the eve of fifty a 
few bouts with the sweet sorrows of reminiscence. In 
this regard we are running true to form. The names 
and faces of our many colleagues of years past come 
flooding back these days. In fact, so that we may never 
slip into forgetfulness, we have just adorned our edi- 
torial board room with photographs of the first AMERICA 
staff of 1909. Down from the wall, as this editorial is 
written, looks John J. Wynne, our founder and first 
Editor-in-Chief. Flanking him are his co-workers of 
those early days—Henry Woods, James J. Daly, Edward 
Spillane, Michael O’Connor, Aloysius Drummond, 
Dominic Giacobbi, Michael Kenny, Joseph Williams, 
Henry Swift and Francis Betten. All are gone now, the 
last of them Father Daly, the beloved poet of our first 
staff. He died in August, 1954. 

Then there are so many other names and faces: those 
of Fathers Tierney, Fisher, Treacy, Husslein, Reville, 
Campbell and Dwight. Francis X. Talbot, Literary 
Editor, then Editor-in-Chief, who founded the Catholic 
Book Club; Paul L. Blakely, who gave us thirty pro- 
ductive years—1914-43; Brother Henry and Fathers 
Donnelly, McNiff, Lonergan and Le Buffe; and in more 
recent years, Fathers John Delaney, Nevils and Mc- 
Garry. Of all these, only Father J. Harding Fisher, now 
82, and Father Gerald C. Treacy, 75, are left to tell us 
the stories of our first years. 

We have, of course, two other important links with 
AMERICA’S past—two men whose association with this 
Review was more extended and probably more for- 
mative than that of any others. They are Father Wilfrid 
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Parsons and Father John LaFarge, 71 and 78 years of 
age respectively. We shall show consideration for their 
modesty in this editorial, because when our actual an- 
niversary day comes around next spring, the AMERICA 
AssoctATEs plan to honor these two veterans at a jubilee 
dinner to be held on April 6, 1959, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

Of the many other living ex-editors and former staff 
members we shall say nothing. Nor shall we mention 
here the long terms of service of several members of 
our present editorial board. Two men, however, deserve 
a word of special acknowledgment, for both are leaving 
the staff of AmMerica this summer after years of hidden, 
devoted work in the field of the Catholic press. 

The first is Father Joseph F. MacFarlane, Business 
Manager of the America Press since 1954, and formerly 
Managing Editor of Jesuit Missions. He has borne a 
hundred heavy burdens of administration—checking on 
mail deliveries, writing advertising copy, answering 
letters of inquiry or complaint, managing the Catholic 
Book Club, guiding the detailed work of a dedicated 
staff of men and women in America’s business office. 
Under Father MacFarlane’s able direction AMERICA’s 
circulation has almost doubled. 

The second is Father Charles Keenan, a veteran of 16 
years on the staff of America. Matchless arbiter of good 
prose, a man of prodigious memory, always gracious, 
always generous, Father Keenan will leave an immense 
vacuum behind him when he steps out the door of our 
editorial office at Campion House. He was Managing 
Editor for many years. His Underscorings have become 
so identified with his modest signature “C.K.” that we 
have decided to give this department a new title when 
he is no longer here to initial it. 

Since our first issue of April 17, 1909, ninety-eight 
Jesuits have served from one to thirty-two years on the 
staff of this Review. We salute them all, the living and 
the dead, with profound gratitude and true fraternal 
love. 
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He Would Not Serve 


Gordon C. Zahn 


Y Is Nor Easy to get to St. Radegund-bei-Oster- 
[ mictnine What one finds there, if he makes the 

long journey, is not very much: a tiny church 
perched high over the river dividing Germany and 
Austria, and against the side of this church a quiet 
grave bearing a wooden cross. The ashes of a farmer are 
buried there, a man whose life was as simple and un- 
distinguished as that cross, until he was taken away to 
die in Berlin. 

Not far distant is the larger Austrian town of Brau- 
nau, the birthplace of another man who also met death 
in Berlin. That Adolf Hitler and Franz Jagerstatter 
should have come from the same locality is a remark- 
able coincidence; tor they were destined to take prin- 
cipal roles in the struggle between the spiritual power 
of Christ and the temporal power of Caesar. 

We have two priests to thank, one German, the other 
Austrian, for what little is known about Franz Jiiger- 
statter. Dean Heinrich Kreuzberg includes the story as 
an appendix to a book dealing with the similar sacrifice 
made by a priest of the Pallotine order (Franz Reinisch: 
A Martyr of Our Times). Msgr. Jakob Fried’s book, 
National Socialism and the Catholic Church in Austria, 
refers to this man as “a typical example, albeit of a 
special kind,” of Austrian Catholic resistance to Hitler. 
(This is an understatement, since Franz Jagerstitter 
seems to be the only Austrian layman who openly re- 
jected the call to military service in Hitler’s war.) 

Between his birth in 1907 and his marriage in 1936, 
virtually nothing is known of Jagerstitter’s life. He was 
remembered, according to Monsignor Fried, as being 
somewhat “lively” in his younger years, even to the 
point of occasionally “kicking over the traces.” Dean 
Kreuzberg tells of an early desire to enter the religious 
life—which was abandoned upon the advice of a priest. 
No details are given; one wonders if his “liveliness” may 
have had something to do with it. The one event of real 
significance was a retreat in 1934 at the popular Altét- 
ting pilgrim’s shrine in Bavaria. Monsignor Fried sees 
this as a turning point, inasmuch as Jagerstitter treated 
every aspect of his religion in dead earnest from that 
time on. 

Next came marriage, a honeymoon trip to Rome, then 
assumption of full responsibility for the family plot of 





Dr. ZAHN, associate professor of sociology at Loyola 
University, Chicago, contributed an article on “German 
Pacifists” to our issue of May 18, 1957. 
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farm land. Jagerstatter’s life was that of the ord‘nary 
Austrian peasant farmer. Only in the area of spiritual 
activities do we find a hint of the unusual events to 
come. Both Fried and Kreuzberg tell of the almost daily 
reception of Holy Communion (indeed, Jagerstiatter is 
‘dentified on the grave marker as a “sacristan”); and 
Dean Kreuzberg describes the practice Franz and his 
wife had of frequently reading from the Bible or the 
lives of the saints. 


CROSSING OF TWO LIVES 


By 1933 the Braunau boy who failed at art school had 
succeeded in politics and soon became absolute dictator 
in Germany. Five years later, Hitler and his Nazis an- 
nexed Austria. From the very first moment, Jagerstiitter 
saw the essential godlessness of the Nazi movement. 
His prayers, we are told, grew longer and more intense 
and were supplemented by penances and fastings. 

The sham plebiscite by which the Austrians were to 
vote approval or disapproval of the Nazi fait accompli 
brought the first open test. Jagerstatter was determined 
to vote against the annexation, even though Cardinal 
Innitzer had publicly endorsed it and the outcome of 
the vote was a foregone conclusion. The parish priest, 
himself an opponent of the Nazis who was later to ex- 
perience imprisonment and exile from his parish, coun- 
seled his parishioner to cast an affirmative vote. He 
justified his advice on three counts: first, a unanimous 
vote of approval would defeat its own purpose by ex- 
posing to the outside world the farcical nature of the 
“plebiscite”; second, a negative vote would only help 
the Nazis by revealing their opponents; and finally, the 
casting of a vote under duress was a meaningless ges- 
ture anyway. Jagerstitter refused to be completely con- 
vinced. He cast an intentionally invalidated ballot, 
thereby voting neither for nor against the measure. 

Thus, some measure of truth must be granted to a 
postwar criticism that Franz Jagerstaétter “compro- 
mised” by his participation in the Nazi food-production 
program. He also reported twice (in 1940 and 1941) for 
military training. But we have the word of both Fried 
and Kreuzberg that there was no essential break in his 
opposition to the Nazi rule. He refused all voluntary 
contributions to causes which might benefit the Nazi 
state, though he was generous in giving direct assistance 
tu the poor. Similarly, he refused to claim the Nazi 
family bonus to which the birth of his three daughters 
entitled him. 
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As for his military-service episodes, the first experi- 
ence lasted but a few days, and the second led to the 
decision which was to cost his life. Monsignor Fried 
reports: 

When he went to church as a soldier, he was deep- 
ly bothered and felt tainted. Once again he suc- 
ceeded in being released from service and per- 
mitted to return home. He made it clear that under 
no condition would he report a third time. Friends, 
both priests and laymen, told him he could not risk 
his own life and bring grave danger upon his fam- 
ily by making such a refusal. To this he always had 
the same reply: “I may never cooperate in an un- 
just war. God will provide for my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

February, 1943 brought the third order to report, the 
order he would not obey. Before the military police 
came to arrest him, he took his decision to his bishop. 
Again Fried tells the story. The bishop brought “all the 
moral principles” to his attention and told him he was 
not responsible for the temporal authorities or their ac- 
tions; that, on the contrary, he had an obligation to 
obey them and to recognize that, in any event, his 
primary responsibility was to his family. When Jager- 
statter persisted in his stand, “the bishop saw that the 
farmer thirsted after martyrdom, and declared that he 
would be permitted to take this path only if he were 
certain that he had been called to it through some ex- 
ceptional inspiration from above and not from some 
private decision of his own.” This was all the encour- 
agement the man needed. He departed confirmed in his 
determination to refuse military service. 


FRANZ MAKES HIS STAND 


From this point on, events quickly followed their in- 
svitable course. To spare his family as much unpleasant- 
ness in the home community as possible, he reported to 
the specified induction center—but six days late and 
only as a formality. Renewed efforts to change his mind 
were unsuccessful. He was placed under military arrest 
and taken to a Berlin prison, where he was court- 
martialed. On June 6, 1943, Franz Jagerstiitter was 
found guilty of “undermining the military power” and 
sentenced to death. 

In prison, new attempts were made to save his life, 
but he refused to consider even noncombatant service. 
His wife and the young priest who had replaced his 
exiled pastor journeyed to Berlin to see him. As they 
talked with him, they could see traces of the hunger 
and abuse he was undergoing. But they left with the 
assurance that he was happy to have come so far with- 
out weakening, and that he was confident he could ccn- 
tinue so to the end. 

Dean Kreuzberg, the prison chaplain at the time, re- 
lates his own extended efforts to persuade Jagerstiitter 
to do his “duty” as ordered. Eight days after Dean 
Kreuzberg’s visit, Franz gave him his final decision. He 
did not wish to be guilty of any injustice; but since the 
war was, to him, a great injustice, he could not take 
even the slightest part in it. Only then did the chapla‘n 
tell the prisoner that another Austrian Catholic, the 
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Pallotine Father Reinisch, had been executed the year 
before for refusing to take the military oath of alle- 
giance to Hitler. “Even as I told him this,” said the 
dean, “his eyes lighted up and, heaving a deep sigh as 
if a heavy load had been lifted from his soul, he said 
joyously: ‘I have always been sure that I could not be 
on the false path. If, therefore, a priest came to this 
same decision and died for it, I can, too’.” Dean Kreuz- 
berg adds that from this moment on, Jagerstatter was 
one of the happiest prisoners he had even seen. 

On August 9, 1943 Franz Jiigerstitter was beheaded. 

To the nonbeliever, this is possibly a story of unre- 
lieved tragedy and waste. One must have the grace of 
faith to see the issue as Franz Jagerstatter saw it: “Just 
as the wholly secular man will do everything to make 
this life easier and more pleasant, so must we who still 
believe in the eternal kingdom do everything so that we 
may some day find a great reward there.” Elsewhere in 
his farewell letter to his wife, this theme is developed: 

Just as the supporters of national socialism pro- 
claim that their struggle involves their very exist- 
ence or nonexistence, so must we see our struggle 
and striving towaid the ecc.nal kingdom. But tnere 

is this difference: we bring no pistols or arms to our 

war but, rather, spiritual weapons—before all else, 

prayer. ... One must know the true Christian more 
in what he does than in what he says. The surest 
sign is found in the practice of love for one’s neigh- 
bor: doing to one’s neighbor what one would like 
to have done to himself is more than not doing 
what one would not wish to suffer himself. Let us 
love our enemies, bless those who curse us, pray 
for those who persecute us. For love will emerge 
victorious and will last for all eternity—and happy 
are they who live and die in God’s love. 

To the believer, this is the accent of victory, not of 

tragic defeat. 

But the story cannot end here. A real note of tragedy 
must now be introduced. For Franz Jagerstitter is today 
all but forgotten—except, of course, for his valiant 
widow and children and the man who was both pastor 
and friend. Franz’ story, if it is known at all, is sup- 
pressed as an embarrassment rather than hailed as an 
inspiration. Prominent Catholic spokesmen today pro- 
claim the high honor of the soldierly profession and 
point to the German soldier dead of both World Wars 
as worthy models for the German ycuth of our genera- 
tion. 


TRIUMPH OR TRAGEDY? 


These bitter truths became clear to me during a visit 
to St. Radegund in July of 1957. The young girl who 
drove the taxi that brought me there was about the 
same age as Jagerstitter's eldest daughter—yet she had 
never heard his name. Since, according to Monsignor 
Fried, the whole parish community was present at the 
burial of the ashes, three years after the execution, we 
must conclude that memories are shert. 

Nor have the years of bereavement been easy for the 
widow. Her attempts to get state assistance for herself 
and the orphaned children were futile. A 1949 letter 
to Dean Kreuzberg shows that she had come to terms 
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with this fact: “Since my husband died so holy a death, 
I am sure he will continue to pray and provide for me 
and his children so that I can succeed without the help 
of the state. . . . Since his sacrifice was so great, I must 
not lose my spirit, even though my sorrow is often too 
great to contain.” There is no shortness of memory 
here. 

Pastor Karobath remembers, too. Convinced that he 
has the ashes of a martyr buried in his churchyard, he 
wrote a couple of articles about Franz Jagerstatter. But 
Catholic editors, who did not wish to “disturb” the 
Catholic ex-servicemen who fought in Hitler’s war, re- 
jected them. It is true that Fried’s and Kreuzberg’s ac- 
counts were published, but they appeared at a time 
when evidence of Catholic resistance to the Hitler re- 
gime was eagerly being publicized. Now, however, his- 
tory has come full circle. The heroic Catholic resistance 
is acknowledged and honored; but greater honor is 
given to obedience to civil authority, in particular to 
the willing acceptance of military duty in the face of 
the Communist threat. 

Even at the time Dean Kreuzberg’s report was pub- 
lished, there were adverse reactions to the Jagerstiatter 
story. One Catholic veteran protested: “Like millions of 
others, Jagerstatter was called to the defense of his 
fatherland”; he should have remembered that “some 
other German soldier on the Russian front was waiting 
to be relieved after putting in two years of service there 
—waiting for Jagerstatter.” The critic concluded that 
this man was more a “deserter” than a martyr, that his 
sacrifice revealed a disregard for his duty to wife and 
children. 

Martyr? Deserter? Or—as the nonbeliever would in- 
sist, in the light of Catholic forgetfulness and uncon- 
cern—a senseless waste? In the last analysis, we cannot 
say. 

THE THINGS THAT ARE NOT CAESAR’S 


It is part of the mysterious dynamic of the Church 
that she brings forth saints suited to the needs of every 
age. Given, for instance, a social order corrupted by 
sexual license or the pursuit of material wealth, there 
will suddenly emerge a holy man or woman whose life 
is dedicated to Christian chastity or voluntary poverty. 
In this day of the conformist, “other-directed” man, we 
need saints who will assert the right and duty of the 
individual Christian to judge the demands of Leviathan. 
We need saints who, when the occasion arises, will re- 
fuse to render unto Caesar that which is not Caesar’s, 
even though such refusal carry with it martyrdom. 

Franz Jagerstatter dared to pass such a judgment. He 
made such a refusal and paid that price. We cannot 
“canonize” him. But we can tell his story and point 
to the lesson it teaches. 

St. Radegund is a village too small to have its own 
post office, too remote to be reached by normal trans- 
portation facilities. Yet in the tiny graveyard of its cen- 
turies-old church lie the ashes of a simple farmer who 
defied a tyrant who had brought all Europe to its 
knees. It is a quiet place; one feels, a holy place. It mav 
some day be a place of pilgrimage. 
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The Shroud of Turin 


Hands 


See here His Holy Face, 

Death’s printed mask, the shroud; 
Touch lips to lips and trace 

His blood on His brow. 


See here the uncrowned hair, 
The thorn-mark shaped like 3, 
Bruised cheek and eyeless stare, 
Stitched in this tapestry. 


“We who stop can find 

No comeliness, no charm; 
We think Him as one blind, 
A less-than-man, a worm.” 


“Look on my features, child, 
Woven in blood, in sweat: 
Here on this cloth, defiled, 
Your face and Mine met.” 


All you who come to stare 
See here the marvelous: 
Our faces mirrored there, 
Christ looks at Christ in us. 


What was it to have seen 
Him gesture, turn His hand 
So: this is what I mean, 
And: try to understand. 


Not spoken (speech is mute 
Till it be acted out: 

The fingers on the flute 
Dispense the sound about). 


But pointing to a bird 

His fingers were its flight, 
An inarticulate word 

To move the mind to sight. 


Palms down, He bade the crowd, 
The storming sea, be still; 
Outstretched, hands drew the cloud 
To the transfigured hill. 


Gesture of tree and thought, 
The parables of speech, 

This was the text He taught 
Sowing the seed He preached. 


All that His eyes beheld 
Hands blessed and lifted up: 
The children whom He held, 
Himself in bread and cup, 


Until the nails obeyed 

And held Him to the wood— 
Still with His hands He made 
His meaning understood. 
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The Tree of Unselfish Love 


At the root of each love a death must grow: 
Patiently, seriously unfold until, 

Taking its foothold in the rain and sun 

The tree of unselfish love attain its will. 


Where winds went undisciplined, an act 
Of structured innocence informs the sky 
With bark and branches, its identity. 

At the root of each death a love must die. 


At the root of each love a death must die. 
Where stars were wordless, there’s a place to sing; 
Where birds roamed homeless, a house rises there: 
The tree of unselfish love stands flowering. 


Where one seed died, sun, rain and soil take root 
And dance a permanence of leaf and snow; 
Where time was branchless, a new order flows. 
At the root of each death a love must grow. 
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The poetry of JAMES F. CoTTER, S.J., has 
lent distinction to our pages with welcome 
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regularity since the publication of his first 
poem, Same Forever, in our issue of May 23, 
1953. We feel it’s time to concentrate atten- 
tion on this young poet’s work; hence this 
grouping of six of his recent pieces. 
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Jubilee 
(for H. A.) 


Time need not hurry you: you had seasons 
To accomplish your will. The first buds 
Peeked from their branches sleepy and slow 
And watching the slug-abed sun totter by 
Stretched into bloom. 

The sea’s whole horizon 
Could not measure the scale of your flowering. 


Time for the leaves and the tortoise-footed sun 
Creeping patiently past: let the clouds 
Scamper and hop harebrained to where 

You would come first without taking a step. 


Not early fall: we would have thought then 
When leaves took tongues of fire to cry out 
And you stood centered in refining flame 

Fast to the pyre by which you were burnt out: 


But mid-November when the first snow fell 
Slowly a white gold for your jubilee 

You filled your branches with unhurried light 
And blessed us, Father, with this perfect tree. 
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The Road from Emmaus 


The sky was darkened but for two rent clouds 
Holding the sunset in their memories. 

Below, the wind-worn elms looked down and saw 
The night flood-waters rising at their feet. 

They reared in terror, turning from the light. 


“Day stood around us and we did not see,” 
I said, “but only now remembering 

We hold it like a momentary rose, 

Too late to keep it but in memory.” 


“Where but in memory are roses held?” 
You asked, “not to be wasted until you forget 
The cloud that holds the sunset is the heart.” 


Night rode the trees reared upright to his reins 
And furiously trampled down the grass. 
Two clouds looked to the sun, their faces light. 


“Only the sun’s death,” you said, “engrains 
The light we live in although it departs: 
What burns within us is not noon and night's 
Flood-waters cannot drown its memory. 

It is the moment of our death, this life, 

And we are wounded by the nails of light.” 


“The rose within us is a cloud of fire.” 


A Dialog of Stars 


What have we stars to stammer as we pass 
But of the yearless darkness we are not, 
Of separation and our reaching out, 

To drift apart, each to his secret thought. 


When I was born, the light within me sang: 

My voice is small: I cannot guess what size 

Greatness may be, I know I am not he. 

This sound of light comes as a glad surprise. 


Words drift to darkness: who is there to hear? 

And should one hear you, who would understand? 
We do not measure but are measured by 

Night that is speechless and knows no touch of hand. 


When I was young, the light within me sang: 
My heart is light, draw near me, be made new. 
Nothing is lost between us when we part: 
My light will be my learnt-by-heart of you. 


But this aloneness where I move is me: 
Do not deny it, you must know this too. 
What way we turn to in the yearless dark 
We hear the light-years cry: I am not you. 


Now I am old, the light within me sings: 
This song I move in is the light I live 

While it consumes me to the unstarred bone. 
This death is all the light I have to give. 
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Will Canada Have a Labor Party? 


E. L. Chicanot 


ANADA'’S TWO largest trade-union bodies amalga- 

mated in 1956, bringing into the newly formed 

Canadian Labor Congress some 1.2 million mem- 
bers, or almost 90 per cent of the country’s organized 
workers. Negotiations are currently under way for the 
absorption of other trade unions of any size and sig- 
nificance. One can reasonably expect the formation in 
the not too distant future of a single body representing 
all the organized workers of Canada. 

Out of the last convention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress emerged the probability of its engaging in 
political action. Without committing itself to the for- 
mation of a new party, the congress envisaged a politi- 
cal movement picking up support from farmers, pro- 
fessional people and what were referred to as “liberal- 
minded persons.” One immediately views the possible 
evolution of a Canadian Labor party, comparable to 
those in Britain, Australia and New Zealand, wielding 
similar power and exerting similar influence in the na- 
tional life. 

Such a conjecture prompts a new interest in and 
study ot the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF), our political party which may broadly be con- 
sidered to have the same views and aims as Canadian 
labor. Canadian labor has leaned heavily in the direc- 
tion of the CCF, without actually allying itself to it or 
lending it official support. Union members have been 
left free to vote as they wished in elections, unin- 
fluenced by and receiving no advice from their leaders. 

It would seem certain that any political movement 
on the part of Canada’s organized labor would be 
formed around the core of the CCF, and various groups 
within the Canadian Labor Congress have in fact 
promised the CCF their support. Thus, unexpectedly, 
the CCF takes on a new importance just when its for- 
tunes seemed to be at the lowest ebb. 

The question of a Canadian Labor party is perhaps 
not a matter of immediate concern, since the organiza- 
tion and policymaking of such a party is still in the 
tuture. Those entrusted with preparing the groundwork 
will report to the next convention, more than a year 
from now. But the idea has been broached, and has met 
with wide approval and enthusiastic support. Canadian 
labor is stirring politically for the first time, and it is not 





Mr. Cuicanot, a Montreal journalist, has written for 
America on Canadian social and _ political problems 
over the past twenty-five years. 
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too early to look into the future and try to see what may 
happen. 

If Canada is to have a Labor party, it would seem 
inevitable it will be patterned after the CCF, with 
which it has long been unofficially in sympathy, which 
has long political and parliamentary experience, and 
which, despite its apparent failure, has a creditable 
record of accomplishment. 


ENTER THE CCF 


The year 1933 was for Canada one of wholesale un- 
employment, subsistence on relief, crop failures and loss 
of faith in the prevailing social and economic system. 
In July of that year a group of desperate reformers and 
idealists met in Saskatchewan’s capital and drew up the 
Regina Manifesto, unfurling the flag of revolutionary 
socialism in Canada. It declared that “no CCF govem- 
ment will rest content until it has eradicated capitalism 
and put into operation the full program of socialized 


‘ planning which will lead to the establishment in Canada 


of the Cooperative Commonwealth.” It called for total 
nationalization—of railways, banks, mines and financial 
institutions. 

In the continuing poor economic weather that pre- 
vailed in the years following its dramatic nativity, the 
CCF spread eastward and westward from the prairies, 
steadily gathering strength, making inroads in both 
Federal and provincial politics. It recruited heavily 
trom among the more intellectual and idealistic types— 
men and women vaguely at odds, for one reason or an- 
other, with the existing economic setup, who persuaded 
themselves it could be improved. 

While the CCF was nominally a Socialist party with 
declared revolutionary principles, it was difficult at all 
times to determine just what an individual adherent 
stood for. Socialists of every shade were to be found in 
the party, from the most moderate of idealistic reform- 
ers to those deeply tinged with pink and red and even 
out-and-out revolutionaries. 

At one time the party became numerically so strong 
in Ontario that its representatives constituted the official 
opposition in the provincial legislature. In 1944, it came 
into power in Saskatchewan, and has been periodically 
re-elected to office. Though restrained from a free flight 
into socialism by the restrictions on provincial powers, 
under Premier Thomas C. Douglas it has embarked on 
some ventures of state ownership with varying degrees 
of success. In the main, however, it has confined itself 
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to extending the principles of insurance and coopera- 
tion to neglected phases of the province's social and 
economic life, and has, by and large, satisfied the people 
with a very fair form of democratic management. In 
Federal politics, CCF representation gradually built it- 
self up from an initial seven seats in the House of Com- 
mons in 1935 to 28 members in 1945, declining to 25 in 
the Parliament that ended last February. 


MODERATION AT WINNIPEG 


The Winnipeg convention of the CCF in September, 
1956 took place under conditions of unprecedented na- 
tional prosperity and boundless prospects, with every- 
body employed at good wages and enjoying almost the 
highest standard of living in the world. At this conven- 
tion the party modified the Regina Manifesto in most 
drastic fashion. 

The Winnipeg Declaration, in place of denouncing 
capitalism, advocated a mixed economy of public, pri- 
vate and cooperative enterprise: “Private business has 
its part to play in the life of the economy; an element 
of choice is essential to a free nation; and free enter- 
prise, rather than being just tolerated, should be given 
cpportunities and helped in its growth.” Nevertheless, 
the party does not deviate from its social goal. The 
Winnipeg Declaration maintained that a society of 
mutual respect and equality of opportunity can best be 
built on social planning. Private profit and corporate 
power must be subordinated to social planning de- 
signed to achieve the highest possible living standards, 
freedom from discrimination and world peace. 

Despite the great economic expansion and un- 
precedented scientific and technological advances which 
have brought Canada to the threshold of “a second in- 
dustrial revolution,” inequalities zontinue, the declara- 
tion averred. Barriers of privilege are high, thousands 
live in want and insecurity, siums and inadequate hous- 
ing prevail, pensions are too low for health and dignity, 
many cannot afford hospital and medical care, and edu- 
cational institutions are starved for funds. 

In its relatively brief existence, the CCF has definitely 
made its mark. It would generally be conceded that it 
has been a constructive force of great influence in the 
national life, despite its never having come to promi- 
nence in national affairs. If it was never able to effect 
the social reforms it advocated, it has never ceased 
from urging them in Parliament and in the public mind. 
It has unquestionably been a persuasive, if not a com- 
pelling, influence in bringing about social reform by the 
Governments in power. 

Under the prodding of the CCF, Canada’s first efforts 
to legislate a series of social-security measures on a na- 
tional scale were made when the country was still strug- 
gling in the depths of the depression. Tne “welfare 
state,” of which Canada has so large a measure now— 
family allowances, old-age security and pensions, hos- 
pital insurance, for instance—was certainly speeded up 
by apprehension on the part of the older political par- 
ties that complete socialism might triumph. The CCF 
can justly claim to have indirectly accomplished a meas- 
ure of what in 1933 it set out to do. 
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The CCF seemed to receive a mortal blow in the 
March 31 elections, which saw the Conservatives swept 
into power with the greatest party majority in Canadian 
history. Not only was the CCF representation in the 
House of Commons reduced to eight, but the leaders of 
the party, M. J. Coldwell, and his first lieutenant and 
deputy leader, Stanley Knowles, went down to defeat. 
Even so, CCF candidates received 675,000 votes, their 
percentage of the total dropping only from 11 per cent 
in June, 1957 to 10 per cent. It is perhaps worth noting 
that six of the surviving CCF members in the present 
Parliament are labor members or organizers of labor 
unions, and that the defeated deputy leader of the party 
has become a vice-president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. 

The virtual wiping out of the CCF as an effective 
factor in Federal politics was viewed with genuine re- 
gret not only by supporters but by opponents, who ad- 
mired the high sincerity and capacities of its leaders. 
It was universally felt that the constructively critical 
part the party played in opposition would be sorely 
missed. 

Now it seems that the party, far from disappearing 
as an effective entity in the political realm, may ex- 
perience a resurgence and be crowned with new im- 
portance and significance. Its membership, allied with 
that of the trade unions, may come to produce a 
Canadian Labor party, with all that this implies for the 
future of Canada and of the continent at large. 





Bright Future of Canada 


Only when one has had the good fortune to 
make a study tour of Canada will he begin to 
appreciate the enormous economic growth of our 
northern neighbor. . . . Canada goes steadily for- 
ward to a new destiny. However, because the 
United States and Canada are closely linked both 
in industrial development and mutual defense, it 
is imperative that Americans on both sides of the 
border know and appreciate tie interest and 
ideals common to both. 

Canada may well profit from our mistakes. She 
will also gain from our experience. United States 
capital and know-how are contributing to her 
growth. The United States is also increasingly de- 
pendent upon the products of her neighbrr. 
Without Canadian iron, aluminum, asbestos, 
newsprint, nickel, copper, lumber and other 
products we would be severely handicapped. 

As Canadians become more conscious of the 
maturity of their nation and realize more fully 
the richness of her natural resources and the po- 
tential of her future economic development, their 
leaders, we are sure, will exercise that just 
stewardship which will insure a high standard of 
living for all her people. The future with its chal- 
lenge has already dawned. 

Richard M. McKeon, S.J., “Canada’s Economic 
Panorama,” Social Order, Dec., 1957, pp. 460-467. 
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State of the Question 





IS THE LAY PROFESSOR’S A SECONDARY STATUS ? 


In an editorial in our May 3 issue we suggested that the lay 
faculty member in Catholic colleges conducted by religious is 
becoming “a valued partner in the expanding enterprise of Catholic 
higher education.” Not all lay teachers would agree with this 
judgment—as may be seen from the letters printed below. 


To THE Eprror: The May 3 issue of 
AMERICA contains what appears to be 
a reference to Oscar W. Perlmutter’s 
article “The Lay Professor,” which was 
published in the April 11 issue of the 
Commonweal. 

Three “signs” are cited in your edi- 


torial comment as indications that the 


observations made by Mr. Perlmutter 
are not representative of the status of 
lay faculty members at Catholic colleges 
and universities in this country. The 
three “signs” are: 1) “the rarity of these 
extravagant criticisms,” 2) “the little 
serious attention paid them” and 3) 
“the increasing number of talented 
young people who each year seek a 
teaching career in Catholic higher edu- 
cation.” 

The rarity of the allegedly extrava- 
gant criticisms is to be expected if, as 
Mr. Perlmutter contends, lay faculty 
members are “outspoken among them- 
selves, but silent in public and before 
persons in authority.” The paucity of 
pub'ished criticisms should not be ac- 
cepted, then, as evidence of the absence 
of the conditions described by Mr. 
Perlmutter. 

The extent to which “serious consid- 
eration” is given to the criticism is diffi- 
cult to judge. I hope that AmMERicA is 
incorrect in its conclusion. I know that 
very serious consideration has been 
given to almost all of the criticisms by 
ali the lay faculty members with whom 
I have come in contact. 

The third “sign” also seems question- 
able. Numerous explanations which ac- 
count, at least in part, for the interest 
of Catholic laymen in seeking teaching 
positions in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities are given in the Perlmutter 
article. It seems, furthermore, that the 
increase in the number of applicants 
for teaching positions in Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher education might be 
compared with the increase in the num- 
ber of Catholics who are seeking em- 
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ployment in non-Catholic colleges and 
universities. The result of such a com- 
parison might be more significant than 
the general observation made in AMER- 
ica’s editorial comment. 

My main point is that, though Mr. 
Perlmutter’s article may be criticized on 
various grounds, it is not a collection 
of “extravagant criticisms,” and it should 
not be given “little serious considera- 
tion.” In my opinion, the general situa- 
tion described by Perlmutter is found 
in many Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. Pau E, FENLON 

Associate Professor of Economics 
College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: You are to be com- 
mended for not overlooking the lament 
of the “Lay Professors in Catholic Col- 
leges.” However, you characterize as an 
“irresponsible generalization” the state- 
ment that the lay professor in Catholic 
colleges is “unwanted, unpaid, uncared 
for and unpersoned.” This should not 
be mistaken for a judgment on the ar- 
ticle from which the quotation is taken. 
Hyperbole or equivocation must not 
confuse the issue. Do lay professors in 
Catholic colleges, as a group, feel disen- 
franchised or not? My experience with 
a large number of them is that they do. 
In fact, I get the impression you 
yourselves are not quite sure it isn’t 
true. You say: 1) lay professors consti- 
tute a majority of the faculty of many 
schools; 2) they have become valued 
partners; 3) their “voice is heard in 
academic councils”; 4) they “assist in 
formulating school-wide policies”; 5) 
they “share in administrative offices.” 
The question is: do lay professors en- 
joy the right to participate effectively 
in the formulation and implementation 
of basic policy? They are not enjoying 
that right if the policies do not reflect 
the views of that lay majority, if lay 
voices are heard but not listened to, if 





partnership, sharing and assisting mean 
in practice carrying out top-drawer 
decisions which laymen were powerless 
to influence. 

You seem to admit that laymen do 
not have this right when you take the 
position that surrender of power (by 
the religious group) to make “basic 
policy decisions” would be inconsistent 
with the purpose which the group had 
in founding the institution. Perhaps the 
difficulty here is only semantic. Catholic 
lay professors, as a group, are fully 
aware of the fact that institutions found- 
ed by religious groups are not going 
to be turned over to laymen. I know of 
no layman who wants this. But up to 
the point (which has yet to be defined) 
where delegation of authority means 
loss of basic control, the layman believes 
that his professional competence and his 
devotion to the cause of Catholic higher 
education enable and entitle him to 
make responsible decisions. 

It is not true that criticisms of this 
situation are rare—they are only rarely 
made public. It is unfortunately true 
that little serious attention is paid to 
them. But the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States will not be 
served by denying that such a problem 
exists Pau. A. MonTAVON 
Midwestern City 


To THE Eprror: AMERICcA’s editorial 
labeling (without naming) Oscar W. 
Perlmutter’s “The Lay Professor” as 
“irresponsible” seems to me clearly un- 
fortunate. Surely a few questions re- 
garding your three-point refutation need 
to be asked. 1) Why “the rarity of these 
extravagant criticisms”? I suggest that 
a fear of job security and a sense of 
futility as to achieving basic changes 
may be the answer. 2) “Little serious 
attention [is] paid to them’—by whom? 
By the religious administrators? 3) And 
to point out that “an increasing number 
of talented young people . . . each year 
seek a teaching career in Catholic high- 
er education,” means nothing here. The 
important question is: how many of 
them stay in Catholic higher education? 
And of those who do, how many stay in 
spite of, not because of, the lay faculty 
member's status? 

The lack of morale among lay faculty 
members is a serious problem which will 
not be solved simply by denying that 
such a problem exists. AMERICA’s pater- 
nalistic defensive reaction to such criti- 
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cism is just the point. For the lay pro- | 


fessor to have, as you say, “an honorable 
and purposeful status,” he must feel 
that he is something more than the hired 
help—more even than the trusted family 
servant. As Mr. Perlmutter said: “He 
does not want to be just like a member 
of the family, but simply a member of 
the family.” Epwin C. CREMEAN 
Seton Hall University 

South Orange, N. J. 


To THe Eprtor: . . . We laymen, the 
joint authors of this letter, speaking 
only for ourselves, contend that Mr. 
Ferlmutter presents a distorted picture, 
not typical of the general situation. To 
quote one of our number: 

It is preposterous to assume the 
state of passivity and mediocrity 
attributed by the Chicago author to 
the large group of highly trained 
lay men and women now teaching 
in our Catholic universities. The 
lay faculties in these institutions 
are drawn from all the major col- 
leges and universities of the nation 
in a competitive market, and in no 
way constitute a group of people 
distinct from the normal supply of 
teachers available to colleges and 
universities in general. Why would 
they, with the same background, 
ambition and availability generally, 
submit themselves to the unfavor- 
able treatment described or im- 
plied by Mr. Perlmutter? 

We protesting Detroiters know where- 
of we speak, at least with regard to our 
own university. Combined, we repre- 
sent a total of 149 years at this univer- 
sity; and all of us have had faculty 
status in at least one other Catholic or 
non-Catholic college or university. 

Our contention is that lay faculty 
members of the University of Detroit 
get a fair deal and definitely are first- 
class citizens. 

We wish to point out that the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, with an enrolment 
of approximately 11,000 students, has 
a faculty of some 500 members, of 
whom about 450, or 90 per cent, are 
laymen. It would indeed be a strange 
situation, we believe, that would see 
this typically American, overwhelming- 
ly lay faculty dominated and shoved 
into a second-rate position by a hand- 
ful of Jesuits, many of whom are often 
moved from institution to institution. 

JoHn R. MuLroy 
And Eight Associates 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University prs Angeles) 
AS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Pst 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ...........005 LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Pateneiay University. ...46..0sacacsscce LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ....... LAS-AE- 


C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola ss (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore) .. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
a ak | of Detroit 
LAS.-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC- AFROTC 


MISSOURI 


Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 
St. Louis University 


LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp:Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... LAS-C-IR 


HIO 
Sonn Carroll University ie Parsee 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University pew sine 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D- FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC- AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
OU MIEN RSSTIGIEG: 5. 6'5:0'5)0 5'-016:0's1;4:0's! orn'is,o.0'0 6 LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 








THE CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Creighton typifies the spirit 
which made the West a living 
legend. Founded in 1878 by 
Edward and John Creighton, 
pioneer builders of the telegraph 
linking East and West, it has 
grown from a small boys’ school 
outside a dusty town of 15,000 
into a thriving University in the 
heart of Omaha, Neb. —city of 
more than 300, 000. Today, 2,780 
men and women study in its seven 
schools and colleges, plus the en- 
rolment of three associate 
schools of nursing..Cusrieula lead 
to the degrees of bachelor, master 
or doctor in Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration and 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Law an 
Medicine. Creighton has 450 
Jesuit and lay faculty mem- 
bers. An extensive extra-curricu- 
lar program and nation-wide 
athletic competition enable stu- 
dents to develop socially and 
physically. Currently the Univer- 
sity is expanding through the 
Greater Creighton Campaign. In 
the fall of 1956, students moved 
into a new five-story men’s dormi- 
tory and a split-level Student Cen- 
ter. In addition Creighton is con- 
structing new Prep facilities to 
care for high school enrolment 
of 1,000 boys. Now, in the second 
phase of the Campaign, the Uni- 
versity is collecting funds for a 
million-dollar Alumni Library. 


Twenty-fifth and California 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 
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Two Novels: But Only One a Winner 


THE ENEMY CAMP 


By Jerome Weidman. 
56l1p. $4.95 


Random 


THE QUICK YEARS 
By Jean Ariss. Harper. 338p. $4 


Two novels in recent weeks have resur- 
rected the perennial problems of mar- 
riage between gentile and Jew. The first 
is a guaranteed best-seller (Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection) by Jerome Weid- 
man, the other a first novel by a young 
and talented new writer, Jean Ariss. 

Seldom has the experienced popular 
writer, full oi the tricks of movie-appeal, 
sale-value and best-seller ingredients; 
contrasted so unhappily with a novice 
of taste, sensitivity and skill, and seldom 
has a “major book” (in the words of the 
blurb-writer) seemed so trite and so 
minor, and a “sleeper” (in my own 
movie-trained words) seemed so im- 
portant and so promising. 


House. 


This is not to say, of course, that Mr. 
Weidman’s book is not good summer 
reading. It is just that. It has all the old, 
familiar cast, and the tried-and-true 
plot, too much of the old preoccupation 
with Jewishness as a motivating force 
in all the Jews’ human relations, and too 
little of an underlying understanding of 
any other motivation in human beings. 

Daniel Schorr, of Manhattan’s lower 
East Side, is a crooked, charming go- 
getter who ruins lives cold-bloodedly as 
he runs to success, and George Hurst is 
an honest, charming, hard-worker who 
marries a “shkutzim” (gentile) and 
never recovers from a sense of desertion 
and guilt. 

There is, as well, Dora Dienst, a Jew- 
ish version of Maugham’s Mildred in 
Of Human Bondage, who betrays 
George over and over again—to the 
limits, and beyond, of credibility— 
and always returns to the brutal, evil 
Danny. And there is patient, intelligent, 





gentile Mary Hurst, a Bennington girl 
whose straightforward approach to 
love and marriage seems somehow out 
of place beside George’s involved and 
introverted Jewishness. 

The bulk of this novel is out of all 
proportion to its import; and it would 
need more than its pretensions (over 
500 pages worth) to be anything more 
than more of the same. 

But Miss Ariss’ novel is a difterent 
matter. Here is a young woman who has 
created at least one memorable portrait 
—that of Joseph Baer, Jewish patriot. 
now a farmer, once a_novelist—and 
written down some profound and tell- 
ing truths about the hold of a true faith 
on those denied any faith for too long. 

Despite the numerous offspring of 
the Baer-Englemonger marriage, and 
their varied and individual adventures. 
this is essentially the saga of Joseph, a 
bearded, belligerent, individualistic. 
passionate Jew without faith, and 
Sarah, whom Joseph claimed he saved 
from “a morbid bed of Calvinism.” 
Their life together is seen through the 
eyes of a grandchild, and five of their 
sons are born after the narrator. 

Once the reader has entered their 
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farm kitchen, and met the literary farm- 
er and the moody, competent grand- 
mother, he is content to remain, unstir- 
ring, for the remainder of the book and 
even, I think, never completely escape 
from it again. 

To reiterate: here are two books on 
similar subject-matter, but with this dit- 
ference: that one has the slick, unen- 
during feel of a contrived popular novel, 
and the other the gritty, tenacious grip 
of genuine experience perfectly com- 
municated to adults prepared to accept 
it as such. Doris GRUMBACH 


Origins of Human Society 


FROM APE TO ANGEL 
By H. R. Hays. Knopf. 427p. $7.50 


Roaming over almost 150 years and all 
the lands of the world, Mr. Hays has 
produced a most readable, judicious and 
valuable book on cultural anthropology. 
In so doing, he has contributed to our 
knowledge of how to deal, socially, with 
ourselves and with foreign peoples. For 
those involved in such problems (and 
this means most of us), I recommend a 
reading of this book, especially Part IV. 

The history of cultural anthropology 
is spelled out in four parts. Part I deals 
with “The Classical Evolutionists.” This 
was the age of Morgan, Bachofen, Ty- 
lor and Frazer; a period of great fervor 
and great theories, later to be modified. 
Part II, “The Critical Reaction,” tells of 
the extension of field work and of the 
revision of theories. Part III, “Diffusion 
and Sociology,” takes anthropology 
through the period of historical studies 
up to the fruitful union of anthropology 
and sociology. Part IV, “Psychological 
Insight and Social Responsibility,” is as 
modern as the guided missile, and much 
more important for the solution of our 
present social problems, at home an< 
abroad. 

In Fordham University’s Institute of 
Mission Studies, we emphasize the 
structuro-functional approach in dealing 
with the peoples of mission lands. This 
means that we study the culture of the 
people as it is, a living and changing 
thing, at the moment (without dis- 
counting its historical background). It 
was, therefore, with particular interest 
that I read the last chapter, “Making 
the World Safe for Humanity.” It is ex- 
cellent; I shall put this book on the 
shelves of our Institute, because this 
last chapter gives a fine analysis of the 
functional approach and of applied 
anthropology. 

For the record, I must say that the 
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author seems to me to be too uncritical 
of the work of Ruth Benedict. Valuable 
as this was, numerous recent papers 
have forced us to re-evaluate it. I think 
the author has been definitely unfair to 
the work of Father Wilhelm Schmidt; 
he would do well to read Kluckhohn’s 
1937 paper in this respect. I also think 
that the concept of “culture” (that great 
contribution of anthropology to social 
science) has not been sharply enough 
delineated in this book. For the second 
edition, the author could read the pub- 
lication of Kroeber and Kluckhohn on 
this subject. 

There will be found, from time to 
time, the usual deprecatory remarks 
about the Catholic Church and about 
religion in general. These I deplore but, 
in our secularist society, expect. It is a 
rare non-Catholic who has sufficient in- 
sights in the religious side of the so- 
called conflict between science and re- 
ligion. To discuss this field would re- 
quire a book, rather than a review. 

The title gives. the false impression 
that this is a book on the evolution of 
Man. The meaning of the title appears 
on the last page: 

The human animal will never 

achieve utopia. He need not fear 

this ultimate boredom. With un- 
foreseen catastrophe, with the 
perils of nature, with the search for 

the meaning of life and the im- 

minence of death he will always 

have to contend. Man’s inhumanity 
to man, however—the countless 
tragedies of ignorance and misun- 
derstanding—is preventable and he 
should try to prevent it if he is to 
continue to look away from the ape 
and toward the angel. 

A fine thought and a fine epilog. 
J. FRANKLIN Ewinc 


Back on the Range 


THE CATTLEMEN 
By Mari Sandoz. Hastings House. 527p. 
£6.50 


A number of people, from cow college 
professors to Madison Avenue hacks, 
have told us the story of the American 
range cattle industry. Here we now have 
an authoritative, interesting and drama- 
tic retelling of that story in a sixth title 
of the American Procession Series. 

Mari Sandoz is of Nebraska settler 
stock. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
she takes the side of the “nesters” in 
their long and bitter war with the cat- 
tlemen of the West. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Miss Sandoz is after the truth 
and not just set on whetting an axe. 






THE TERCENTENARY OF 
STE-ANNE-DE-BEAUPRE 
You can join with the 
faithful of La Province 
de Québec in the moving 
ceremonies celebrating 
the tercentenary of the 
world-famous shrine of 
Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré. 
Founded in 1658 and 
ever since the scene 

i of countless miracles. 





For booklets on Ste-Anne-de- 
Beaupré with dates of events, 
oy write: Provincial Publicity 
> Bureau, Parliament Build- 
7 ings, Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Center, 

2 New York 20, N.Y. 
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The book covers the area between 
Texas and Montana only, leaving out 
Florida and California’s Henry Miller 
and Oregon’s Pete French. Thus, it can- 
not be said to be the history of Ameri- 
can cowmen. It does drive home some 
cardinal points about this much roman- 
ticized field, such as the importance ot 
the tick which spread Texas fever north 
(on trail-herded longhorns) to continue 
the Yankee-Rebel antipathy long after 
the Civil War. 

There is, again, such interesting in- 
formation as the plan for a great “na- 
tional trail”—a sort of Lincoln Highway 
for cows—over which all cattle could be 





driven to railheads without expensive 
detours around fences or “shotgun quar- 
antines” manned by Kansas farmers 
fearful of having their milch cows killed 
by the dreaded Texas fever. 

The cupidity and ruthlessness of 
many of the post-Civil War cattle barons 
will come as a great shock to many of 
us accustomed to the growing legend 
of the cowboy being a clean-cut good 
guy who fought his duels of honor on 
dusty main streets at high noon. Miss 
Sandoz makes it very clear that these 
men were nothing like the knights of 
old. Bushwhacking was all the style, and 
lynching—not only of badmen but of 
honest settlers who stood in the way of 
the expanding cow empires—was com- 
mon. When homesteaders stood their 
ground, large-scale conflicts occurred 
like the Johnson County War in Wyo- 


| ming. 


It’s often not a pretty sight, but for 
anyone who wants to see the old West- 
ern cattle days—the real article—this 
new study by Mari Sandoz is most 
heartily recommended. 

Ricuarp H. Ditton 


FARM TROUBLE 


By Lauren Soth. Princeton. 221p. $3.75 


In no field of domestic economic policy 
has the iation had the benefit of more 
study and expert opinion than in mat- 
ters agricultural. 

As might be expected from a 1955 
Pulitzer prize winner, Soth gives us a 
fascinating account of one of America’s 
most difficult social and economic prob- 





lems. This little volume is remarkable 
not only for its clarity (to be appreci- 
ated by urbanites!), but also for its 
stimulating proposals to get American 
agricultural policy off dead center, and 
for some of the freshest insights which 
deserve further study. 

Mr. Soth’s main thesis, that “too 
many people still depend on farming 
for a living,” seems highly questionable, 
though it is currently gaining in popu- 
larity. One might also challenge his 
optimism concerning the strength of 
American family farming, the produc- 
tive health of America’s soils and the 
advantages of an ever-increasing urban 
standard of living. 

On the other hand, with persuasive 
logic and keen insight he shows how 
inconsistent it is for the Government to 
take land out of production, in order to 
cut down on surplus, while at the same 
time it spends money on more farm 
research and more application of chem- 
istry to agriculture, in order to raise 
vields. Soth implies that we need less 
application of science and technology 
to farming and more knowledge in 
fundamental science,. plus research in 
the social sciences. 

What is missing in this enlightening 
little volume? The clear recognition that 
farming can never be just an industry. 
(Farmer: “My costs are going up every 
year. I've got to step up yields.”) 
Farmers are husbandmen of soil, life 
and health; theirs is a way of life no 
nation can do without. The problem 
is not its adjustment to an industrial 
economy, but the latter’s adjustment to 
absolute values outside and_ beyond 
economics. Solutions to “farm troubles” 
remain palliatives, if the approach is 
overwhelmingly rational, economic, 
commercial, technological, chemical and 
atomic. Here lies the challenge to a 
Christian land policy. Ernst F, WINTER 


PARENT-CHILD TENSIONS 

By Berthold E. Schwarz, M.D., and Bar- 
tholomew A. Ruggieri, M.D. Lippincott. 
238p. $4.95 ; 


A wide range of parent-child emotional 
relationships are covered in this book. 
These are discussed in concrete terms 
and amply illustrated by case material 
introduced into the text. The book is 
well written, definite in analysis of 
problems and their solutions. The clear 
presentation of emotional disturbances 
and their external symptoms makes a 
useful contribution to modern psychol- 
ogy. 
The authors bring a wealth of ex- 
perience to bear on each problem dis- 
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Our Reviewers 


Doris GRUMBACH teaches English 
at the College of St. Rose, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

]. FrankLin Ewsne, s.J., is associ- 
ate professor of anthropology 
and director of the Institute of 
Mission Studies at Fordham 
University. 

Ricuarp H. Ditton, a specialist 
in the history of the U. S. 
Southwest, is librarian of the 
Sutro (San Francisco) branch 
of the California State Library. 

Ernst F. Wuy7er is assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Jona Col- 
lege, New Rochelle, N. Y. His 
interest in farm problems stems 
from his study of them during 
three recent trips to Europe. 











cussed, and their method of handling 
evidence indicates their competence. 
They wisely caution the reader that the 
book can be understood only if it is 
read from beginning to end without 
omission. 

The theme of the book is that the 
behavior of children depends largely 
on the behavior of their parents. Emo- 
tionally sick parents, by their actions 
and attitudes, project these emotions 
into their children. The closely knit 
relationship between cause and effect 
that the authors find between the emo- 
tions of parent and child may, however, 
need some qualification. Perhaps this is 
to be sought in the case material, which 
indicates how seriously disturbed the 
parents in question were. 

Since the basic personality and char- 
acter of the child are formed in the pre- 
school years, it is important for the par- 
ents to understand this period and learn 
how to deal with it. It will be a consola- 
tion to healthy parents to know that 
“people just do not get sick from ‘too 
much love’.” 

The authors point out that in prac- 
tically every problem the basic difficulty 
is lack of genuine affection between 
parent and child. The emotionally sick 
parent exerts pressures on the child that 
produce anger and rage in the child 
with which he cannot cope. The result 
often is emotional illness or delinquent 
behavior in the child. The authors have 
used the “collaborative technic,” study- 
ing both parent and child in order to 
get as complete a picture as possible 
of each case studied. 

While this book should be welcome 
to parents with emotionally disturbed 
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children, it will be of particular inter- 
est to priests and theological students. 
Because of its wealth of case material, 
priests will find it an excellent help in 
pastoral work. They will find useful, 
as well, the concrete evidence that mod- 
ern psychology presents to illustrate the 
enduring values of traditional moral 
standards. FRANCIs J. DONOGHUE 


FILMS 


INDISCREET (Warner) is a sophisti- 
cated romantic comedy starring Cary 
Grant and Ingrid Bergman. Offhand this 
sounds like a combination guaranteed 
to set box-office tills tinkling merrily; 
and perhaps it will, despite some un- 
looked-for drawbacks in the film itself. 

The chief drawback is that, in the 
fifteen years since Grant was its fore- 
most screen practitioner, the writing of 
sophisticated comedy has become al- 
most a lost art. For want of a better 
vehicle, the stars have had to settle for 
a screen adaptation of Norman Krasna’s 
Kind Sir, which was less than a howling 
success on Broadway a few seasons ago, 
though it was done up brown with Mary 
Martin and Charles Boyer in the lead- 
ing roles. 

In this case, Krasna’s comedy plot- 
ting is decidedly thin and third-best, 
and presents only one fairly original 
comic notion: the technique by which 
an eligible but confirmed bachelor is 
able to eat his romantic cake and yet 
avoid entangling alliances. When the 
bachelor (Grant, of course) finds him- 
self attracted to a woman, he pretends 
that he is a married man estranged 
from a wife who will not divorce him. 
He blandly justifies this lie by declaring 
that since he has no intention of getting 
married, the pretense of being already 
married gives his current flame a truth- 
ful picture of the situation, whereas 
telling her the truth would falsely raise 
her hopes. 

This is an extremely shaky, not to 
say dubious, premise on which to hang 
an entire plot. In the film just three 
things happen: 1) the hero tries his in- 
dividualized romantic pitch on a world- 
famous actress (Miss Bergman, of 
course) with spectacular initial success; 
2) the heroine discovers his deception, 
and is preparing a suitable revenge just 
about the time that 3) the hero proves 
how silly the original plot was by pro- 
posing marriage. 

Fortunately there is a great deal in 
the film to distract one’s attention from 
its silliness. There are lush London in- 
teriors photographed in color, beautiful 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
t Serve God Through 

@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
®@ Clerical Work © Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls hetween 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


(Or. 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Relig- 
ious life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryand. 
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f Payment with order 











A SPANISH PRIEST, 30 years of age. a 
Doctor of Theology of the Gregorian 
University of Rome, a parish Priest of 
Peru, wishes to exchange parishes with 
an American Priest for three or six months. 
Reply: Jaime Fernandez.—Puerto  Chi- 
cama.—Trujillo.—Peru. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc.. 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





hore a 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. \y 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. | 


Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB | 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the | 


yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
-Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Marvy’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1958 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 


orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- | 


perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 

Write today for samples on approval. 

Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 
g gs, Dep 





RUSSELL KIRK 
Author of The Conservative Mind 
is now editing MODERN AGE: 
A CONSERVATIVE REVIEW 
Quarterly—$3.00 a year 
“Speaks out forthrightly’"—London Times 
FREE COPY ON REQUEST 
Write Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc. 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 








RUSSIAN ICONS 


X1 30 different icon prints (small size) $1.00 


X2 25 icon prints of Our Lady 1.00 
X3 20 postcard size icon prints 2.00 
X4 10 postcards of Our Lady 1.00 
BP36 Set of pamphlets on Eastern Rites 
(15) 1.50 
Greeting Cards (no m .ssage) 
(per dozen) 1.00 


Russian Center, Fordham University, 
New York 58 
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clothes (Grant’s tailor gets screen credit 
but the designer of Miss Bergman’s 
fabulous wardrobe unaccountably does 
not) and the stars’ inimitable way with 
the genuinely funny dialog that crops 
up from time to time. _[L of D: A-III] 


THIS HAPPY FEELING (Universal) 
is another sophisticated comedy that is 
notably deficient as to plot but possesses 
such other supposedly popular attri- 
butes of escapist entertainment as color, 
wealthy characters and bright quips. 
What story there is revolves around one 
of those  belligerently virtuous but 
slightly dippy young women who were 
the literary stock in trade of the late 
F, Hugh Herbert. This particular girl 
(Debbie Reynolds) seems to get into 
more trouble running away from non- 
existent threats to her virtue than her 
less dynamic sisters-under-the-skin en- 
counter in not running from = actual 
threats. 

Having brought the full force of the 
heroine’s personality and peculiar out- 
look to bear on a middle-aged actor and 
on a neighbor (John Saxon) in the girl’s 
own age bracket, scenarist-director 
Blake Edwards, working from Herbert’s 
play For Love or Money, does not seem 
to know what else to do with the plot. 
To fill in time he even devotes five min- 
utes to letting Debbie give a quite ir- 
relevant rendition of the title song. Nev- 
ertheless he does manage to milk the 
proceedings for a fair share of laughs, 
especially when Estelle Winwood, as 
the actor’s tippling housekeeper, is 
around. [L of D: A-III] Morra Wa su 


THE WORD 


In our baptism we have been buried 
with him, died with him, that so, just as 
Christ was raised up by his Father's 
power from the dead, we too might live 
and mote in a new kind of existence 
(Rom. 6:4; Epistle for the Sixth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





For three Sundays. now, the liturgical 
Epistle or Mass-lesson will be taken 
from that Epistle to the Romans which 
is, in the terms of the illustrious Father 
Ricciotti, “Paul’s longest writing, which 
contains the most majestic elaboration 
of his thought,” and is “after the 
Gospels, the most ample and solemn 
document of early Christianity.” The 
difficulty is, however, that this Roman 
letter is neither simple nor easy. Under- 
standably, the Pauline expression meets 
trouble in trying to march with the 
Pauline thought. Martin Luther was 





greatly taken with this Epistle—taken 
in a way that neither St. Paul nor the 
Holy Spirit ever intended. 

The subject of the Epistle to the 
Romans is that crucial theological real- 
ity which bears the name justification; 
the purification of sinful man, his estab- 
lishment in God’s friendship, his even- 
tual union with God. The Pauline thesis, 
here and everywhere, is that this justi- 
fication of man is achieved neither by 
law nor by personal effort, but by the 
grace of Christ our Lord. 

Anyone can immediately glimpse the 
possibility of drawing a truly arresting 
conclusion from this thesis: that since 
Christ does all, I need do nothing; that 
since law cannot save me, law does not 
really bind me. Exactly such a conclu- 
sion has been drawn, and not only once 
or twice, but throughout the history of 
Christianity. When this liberal corollary 
or inference is elaborated into a system, 
its name is antinomianism; and a dis- 
tinctly jolly, or at least exotic, system it 
has repeatedly been. If ycu once sup- 
pose that a good man can do no wrong, 
he will; enthusiastically and _ steadily 
and quite shamelessly. 

This is the position which Paul inter- 
entially attacks in the series of three 
Mass-lessons which begins today. The 
verses immediately preceding our 
present Epistle are well known: Does 
it follow (from this doctrine of justifica- 
tion by grace) that we ought to go on 
sinning, to give still more occasion for 
grace? God forbid. We have died, once 
for all, to sin; can we breathe its air 
again? 

Alack for. fallen human nature! Our 
rooted and inveterate tendency is pre- 
cisely to go on sinning, even after we 
have been taken up into Christ by bap- 
tism . . . been taken up, all of us, into 
his death... been buried with him, died 
like him, that so, just as Christ was 
raised up by his Father’s power from the 
dead, we too might live and mote in 
new kind of existence. 

In other words, this real and marvel- 
ous new kind of existence into which 
sanctifying grace does truly lead us sut- 
fers from one special difficulty: it does 
not feel like a new kind of existence. St. 
Paul’s unambiguous exhortation is time- 
less. Each one of us must rise each 
morning to struggle again, through all 
the hours of the day, with the easygoing. 
downward drag of our nature, which 
would urge us comfortably to go on 
sinning. 

There is more than one reason for 
starting each day with an Our Father: 
And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. 

VincENT P. McCorry, $1. 
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Schools and Colleges 








oe TT 
District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 





For particulars address 
the Directer of Admissions. 


Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
jor women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic oe hasic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX I. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to I..\., B.S., 
F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher traming. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medica! 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere. 
careful supervision, Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Frorost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters ot 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences. pre-medical, journalism. 
teacher training, secretarial studies. fine arts 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 








New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymound Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mether. 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
P.epares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology. physics, chemistry ond music. 


Iso 
Graduate program leading to M.A... M.S.. 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. ; 
For further information address the Registrar 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One hal: hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec'l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of Mercy. 
Catalog. 
Desn. Box C. Cresson, Pa. 
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i. 


Diplomatic Relations 

with the Vatican 

By Rev. Robert Graham, S.J., and 
Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. A clear 
statement of the issues involved in the 
appointment of a U.S. Ambassador to 
the Vatican. 48 pp. Bibliography. 25¢ 


2. Religion and American Democracy 


By Rev. George Dunne, S.J. A strong, 
eloquent reply to Paul Blanshard’s at- 
tack on the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. 25¢ 


3. State and Religious Education 


By Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J., and 
Anthony Bouscaren. A case study of 5 
thorny problems affecting Catholic 
schools, including the McCollum Case 
and the Zorach Case. 25¢ 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


4. 


5. 


Unity of Human Society 

Encyclical 25¢ 
Education for International 
Understanding 

Edited by Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. 
A survey of one-world ideologies, UN, 
Unesco and modern warfare by spe- 
cialists on each subject. 25¢ 


. World Community 


Revs. Edward Conway, S.J., and Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J., discuss Pope Pius 
XII’s address to lawyers and judges 
on a world community. Edited by 
Rev. Charles Keenan, S.J. 25¢ 
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RELIGION 


Four Encyclicals 


8. The Holy Spirit 

9. The Mystical Body 
. The Sacred Heart 
. The Sacred Liturgy 


2. A Parish That Really Lives aeadace 
Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., tells how? 


a new parish was set up to incorporate - 
the fullest liturgical life. 15¢ 


3. Freud and Catholics 


Father William Bier, S.J., of Fordham 
University explains in the light of re- 
cent Papal statements Catholic views 
on psychoanalysis. 15¢ 


. Jehovah’s Witnesses 


By Rev. Neil McCluskey, S.J. Who 
they are and what they say—in clear, 
straightforward language. 15¢ 


. Legion of Decency 


By Rev. Avery Dulles, S.J. How is the 
conscience of a mature individual 
Catholic affected by the various as- 
pects of the Legion of Decency? 15¢ 


. St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Rev. L. C. McHugh, S.J. A short, 
readable, inspiring, informative ac- 
count of the life of St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, founder of the Jesuits. Statistics 
about Jesuits today. 15¢ 


. What is the Bible? 


By Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. Expla- 
nation of the history, contents and 
translation of the Bible. With study 


outline. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ARTS AND LETTERS 


18. 


19. 


Films, Radio and TV 

Encyclical. A long, full statement 
Pius XII on entertainment media. 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 
By Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J. Fo 
those who want a mature Catholic at. 
titude to guide their reading and dis. 
cussion of books. 


EDUCATION 


20. 


Christian Education of Youth 


Encyclical 25¢ 


Catholic Education 

By Rev. William J. McGucken, S$], 
The complete philosophy of Catholic 
education in clear, readable style. 25¢ 


22. Federal Aid to Education 


By Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. The is. 
sue of’ “separation of Church and 
State” applied to schools. 48 pp. Bib- 
liography. 25¢ 


. The Right to Educate 


A symposium edited by Rev. Robert 
Hartnett, S.J. How religious eduéation 


is handled in Holland, in Canada, in 
Australia, in Great Britain. 25¢ 





. Why a Catholic College? 


By Rev. George Bull, S.J. An eloquent 
statement of the reasons for an inte 
grated, full Catholic formation of “the 
whole man.” 1 


. Why a College of Business? 


By Rev. Richard Mulcahy, S.J. Why 
should Catholics run a College of 
Business? Father Richard Mulcahy, 
an economist and corresponding edi- 
tor of AMERICA, presents ten objec- 
tives for a Catholic College of Bus- 
ness. 15¢ 


. Justice for Religious Schools 


By Will Herberg. A non-Catholic so- 
ciologist professor of Judaic studies 
and social philosophy at Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J., states the case 
for aid to religious schools. 15¢ 


. What is the Catholic Attitude? 


By William J. Smith, S.J. 25¢ 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


28. 


The Catholic Family 

By Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. Six 
basic problems which the Catholic 
family today must face and solve. 25¢ 
today must face and solve. 


9. Rhythm in Marriage 


By Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. An eminent 
moral theologian treats clearly 
sanely the difference between obliga- 
tions and ideals in marriage. 1 


. Antifertility Drugs 


By Rev. William Gibbons, S.J. Father 
Gibbons, recognized as an authority 
on population problems, presents 4 
clear discussion of new drugs de 
signed to control fertility. 15¢ 
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